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my said Executors, the Certificates of the Marriage 
of George Prince of Wales to his first Consort, 
the Princess Hannah, and also the Will of that 
injured and Illustrious Lady, dated in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-two, re- 
questing the said John Primrose and my said 
daughter to lay the said papers before the Livery 
and Corporation of London in full assembly, and 
give them the preference of purchasing the same, 
such papers being of the utmost value, the produce 
to be obtained for them by such sale, or in any 
other way, to he equally divided between my said 
daughter Lavinia Janetta Horton Ryves and the 
said John Primrose, share and share alike ; and 
in regard to the other papers of my Royal Birth, 
Parents Marriage and Legitimacy, I do desire 
and request they may be recorded in one of the 
Public Offices or elsewhere in this kingdom, as 
my said daughter and the said John Primrose 
may deem fit and expedient. And I do hereby 
nominate, constitute, and appoint the said Lavinia 
Janette Horton Ryves my said daughter, the said 
Doctor George Darling, the said Richard Doane, 
and the said John Primrose Executrix and Execu- 
tors of this my last Will and Testament, revoking 
as I hereby do all former Will or Wills by me 
heretofore made. In witness whereof I, the said 
Olive Princess of Cumberland, have to this my 
last Will and Testament, contained in three sheets 
of paper, set my hand and seal, to wit my hand to 
the two first sheets thereof, and my hand and seal 
to this the third or last sheet, the fifth day of July 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four.— 
Olive Princess of Cumberland (t.s.).—Signed, 
sealed, published, and declared by the above 
named Olive Princess of Cumberland as and for 
her last Will and Testament in the presence of us, 
who have hereunto subscribed our names as wit- 
nesses thereto in the presence of the said testatrix 
and in the presence of each other, Gavin Milroy, 
Geo. Weston Barnes, Henry Tovey. 

In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury.—In’the 
Goods of Olive Serres, Widow (in her Will 
described as Olive Princess of Cumberland) de- 
ceased. 

Appeared personally John Primrose of Grafton 
Street, Fitzroy Square, in the County of Middlesex, 
Esquire, and made Oath that he is one of the Exe- 
cutors named in the last Will and Testament of 
Olive Serres, Widow, deceased, heretofore and in 
her last Will and Testament described as Olive 
Princess of Cumberland, now hereunto annexed, 
bearing date the 5th day of July, 1834. And he 
further made Oath that the said deceased, sub- 
sequently to the demise of His late Majesty King 
George the Third, assumed and during the re- 
mainder of her life described herself by the title of 
Olive Princess of Cumberland.—J. Primrose. On 


the 23rd day of March, 1835, the said John 
Primrose was duly sworn to the truth of this 








Affidavit Before me John Daubeny, Surr. ; Prest., 


Fredk. Robarts, Noty. Pub. 

Proved at London 27th March, 1835, before the 
Worshipful William Robinson, Doctor of Laws 
and Surrogate, by the Oath of John Primrose, one 
of the Executors, to whom Admon. was granted, 
having been first sworn duly to administer. Power 
reserved of making the like Grant to Lavinia 
Janette Horton Ryves (wife of Anthony Thomas 
Ryves, Esquire) the daughter, George Darling, 
Doctor of Physic, and Richard Doane, the other 
Executors, when they shall apply for the same. 

Proved at London the 5th June, 1840, by the 
Oath of Lavinia Jannetta (in the Will written 
Janette) Horton Ryves (wife of Anthony Thomas 
Ryves, Esquire), the daughter, one other of the 
Executors, to whom Admon was granted, having 
been first sworn duly to administer. Power reserved 
to George Darling, Doctor of Physic, and Richard 
Doane, the other Executors, when they shall apply 
for the same. 

For the present I content myself with pointing 
to the passage printed in italics, in which “the 
princess,” in characteristic style and spirit, be- 
queaths a shilling to each of her royal cousins “to 
buy them a prayer for to teach them repentance” ; 
with showing in what an unexpected manner her 
wish that the papers of her “ Royal Birth, Parents 
Marriage and Legitimacy” should “be recorded 
in one of the Public Offices” has been carried out, 
by their being impounded as forgeries by the 
Prerogative Court ; and lastly—and oh, what a 
falling off is there !—that H.R.H.’s “freehold, copy- 
hold, leasehold, and personal property” all included 
was sworn under twenty pounds ! 

With reference to the statement of “ One of the 
Family ” of Mrs. Ryves, that that lady was buried 
in the family grave of Mr. John Wolsh, “ now the 
only one standing in the churchyard of St. Mary- 
le-Strand,” I have to state that there must be 
some mistake ; no such grave exists at St. Mary- 
le-Strand ; no such interment took place. 

I beg, therefore, to supplement your correspon- 
dent’s inquiry as to “who was Mrs. Ryves’s sister, 
Mrs. Harris ?” by asking (1) Where was Mrs. Ryves 
buried ? (2) Who was Mr. John Wolsh her uncle? 

Witiiam J. Troms. 





RUSH-BEARING AT GRASMERE. 

I chanced to be at Grasmere, in Westmorland, 
on Saturday and Sunday the 17th and 18th of 
July, 1875, and learning that the annual rush- 
bearing was to take place, was glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing it. I find that the custom 
has been noticed briefly in previous volumes of 
“N. & Q.,” in Chambers’s Book of Days, and in 
Brand. 

The custom seems now to be confined to a very 
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small number of places. One of the officials of 
Grasmere Church told me that there were now but 
three places at which rush-bearing was celebrated, 
namely, at Grasmere, Ambleside, and Warcop, 
usually on successive Sundays, Ambleside being 
first this :year, and Warcop last. The following 
written notice was posted up at one of the entrances 
of the Grasmere churchyard :— 

“The rush-bearing notices for 1875.—Mr. Dawson 
will give his gratuities of 6d. only to such bearers who 
are attending the parochial day, infant, and Sunday 
schools during the present school quarter. Rush-bear- 
ng standards for dressing by ladies will be received at 
the school by Mr. Fuller, only between the hours of four 
and six on Thursday next, after which no standard will be 
taken. The number of standards so received for dressing 
at the school will be limited to fifty, that is, to the fifty 
first brought to the school ; all beyond this number will 
es refused, as the ladies cannot undertake a larger num- 

r. 
** All rush-bearings must be on the churchyard wall not 
later than six o’clock on Saturday the 17th inst.—July 
10, 1875.” 

Saturday evening was very warm and bright, 
and from half-past five to six o’clock groups of nicely 
dressed little children were wending their way to- 
wards the parish church, which is situated at a 
curve of the road in the little scattered town of 
Grasmere ; some of the children came as specta- 
tors, but most of them carried very beautiful orna- 
ments made of rushes and flowers, the rushes to 
give the form, and the flowers the decoration. The 
rush-bearings were from two to five feet in height ; 
many of them were crosses of various designs, 
usually the cross with a circle, as the circle gives 
strength to the rush arms. Those which were not 
crosses were of a variety of forms, some of them 
like the iron finials which are seen on the roofs of 
buildings. They were all mounted on small squares 
of wood, like those on which stuffed birds are set. 
The wall of the churchyard has a broad coping, 
and is about four feet high next the road, and two 
to three feet high at the inside. 

As the children arrived with their standards 
they ranged themselves along the inside of the 
wall, resting their rush crosses, &c., on the wall, 
and holding them so. When more than a hun- 
dred of these pretty emblems, each held by a little 
child, were arranged on the wall, a more pleasing 
sight could hardly be seen ; then the elder sisters 
and brothers, and younger admirers, helped to 
make up a goodly crowd, which was swelled by a 
number of the more mature parishioners, as well 
as tourists, &c. The old grey church, with its 
green churchyard, where Wordsworth lies buried, 
made a suitable background. The church bells 
Tang out a merry peal, and soon after six the chil- 
dreu set off marching in procession two and two, 
headed by a band, through the village. The pro- 
cession was very pretty, and before it started a 
local photographer got a picture of it, but with what 
result I know not. While the rush-bearers were 














assembling, a plate was handed round among the 
spectators for the purpose of collecting a little 
money to pay the band, and to provide each of 
the children with twopence-worth of gingerbread. 
A jolly-looking tourist, when putting some white 
money on the plate, was heard to mutter, “‘ May I 
be there to munch!” And the gentleman with 
the plate informed him that if he came to the 
gingerbread distribution he would not be left out. 
After marching through the village the children 
brought their rush standards back to the church, 
where they were fixed upright on the edges of the 
pews ; a nail driven through the wooden square at 
the foot of the standard seemed to be the mode of 
attachment. At morning service on Sunday the 
effect was extremely pretty, and the old church was 
filled with a most delightful perfume of flowers, 
ferns, and rushes. The service commenced with 
the singing of the following hymn, which has been 
used for many years in Grasmere Church :— 
“Hymn FoR THE RusH-BeaRERs. 
Our fathers to the house of God, 
As yet a building rude, 
Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 
And fragrant rushes strew’d. 
May we, their children, ne’er forget 
The pious lesson given, 
But honour still, together met, 
The Lord of earth and heaven. 
Sing we the good Creator's praise, 
Who gives us sun and showers 
To cheer our hearts with fruitful days, 
And deck our world with flowers. 
These, of the great Redeemer’s grace, 
Bright emblems here are seen ; 
He makes to smile the desert place 
With flowers and rushes green. 
All glory to the Father be, 
All glory to the Son, 
All glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
While endless ages run. Amen.” 

I should have said that on Saturday evening, 
when the rush-bearing was over, and the children 
had gone home to bed, the village athletes as- 
sembled in honour of the day, and had wrestling 
matches in a field close by. However, the 
wrestling was merely an impromptu affair, and 
might be regarded merely as preliminary to the 
grand wrestling matches to be held in the neigh- 
bourhood shortly. 

The Grasmere rush-bearing was a very inter- 
esting and pretty ceremony, and one that might, 
with advantage in many ways, be introduced into 
those villages where it is unknown, if for no other 
reason than that it pleases the children, gives 
them something pleasant to look forward to, and 
something pleasant to do. 

W. H. Parrerson, M.R.LA. 

Belfast. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GERMAN WORDS “KWANT” 
If, as I lately maintained (see my note on 
* Ascance,” 5S. iii. 471), the Dutch kwanswijs and 

the Germ. quantsweise really=our chancewise, 

then, since the second halves of the three words, 

Viz., wijs, weise, and wise, are admittedly the 

same, it follows that the first halves of the three 

words, viz., kwans, quants, and chance, must also 
have the same meaning and origin, and th 

fore kwa and Quant (as k s and quants, when 

used subst nly written in Dutch 

and Low Germ.*) must, lik ( on derived 
from the L adentia. 
Now kwant and Quant have both of them, in a 


DUTCH AND LOW 
AND “ QUANT.” 


there- 


ntively, are con 





greater or | degree,+ the meaning of our word 
rogue, in its double acceptation of g or mis- 
chievous and frolicsome fell nd of knave or cheat 
(see Mr. W ( 1h S. xi. 346 hilst Quant 
in Low Germ. | lso tl f fun ox 
amu ; nd how « these me ning be cot 
out the Low Lat dentia or our cha luck 
or accident? I confess that there is diffi 
here, and that this difficulty made me think f 
time that kwanswiys and gq tsweise could not, as 
far as the first halve f the words were concerned, 
be ide1 l in origin with chance . It was not 
till I f lout that the Dutch ka our « 

had also t’se1 ni f appearance (Germ. Se/ 

ind that I noticed that the wor kwans and 
quant were also defined Scheine or 
pp that the } a) fin_ rt 
G D V | g the meanir of 





The dropping 


r of the s is a mistake which has probably 
arisen from the 
. 


t that in German (and, doubtless, als 
in Dutch) it is common in the compounds with Wei: 


(our wise) to addan s to the substantive so compounded, 
whether masc. or fer Thus Aw ) gives aus ; 
Bedin q, t . See Sanders’s Germ. Dict., 
s.v. * Weise.” H ; bt thought that 
quants came fror the original 
final s was dropped t, rntsw 

is older than Qu f re 


and Quant be comp 
is almost certainly old 
The presence of t] 
is easily explained 
Latin was written « 
ts, and therefore . 
readily become cuentsia, cantsia 
(the Dutch forn There is very Tittle ¢ 
nunciation between chance and « 
who do not know me frequent ly WI 
and even C/ 











About the introd n of the wand win ¢ t and 
kwant, I a f rds in my note on asca and 
could say a great deal more if I thought it 
Compare, however, gwo, which is found twi« n 
son’s Queen Mary (pp. 217, 218) , and ow in 


Halliwell Tennyson also three t 
(idid., pp. 215, 217, 218 Pope, but 1 


es uses 


«ty 
at authority he 





has for it I don’t know 
+t The mear r of seems to be much re 


prominent in Low German than in Dutcl 








“ feint, false appearance, pretence,” that I felt sure 
of my case, and sent my note on ascance, which I 
had begun to write months before, to “ N. & Q.” 
The transition from appearance to false appearance 
and pretence is so very easy, and from pretence to 


cunnt a di t. nd roquery ¢ till ; whilst 
fun and ¢ ment so frequent tly ae pend upon 
quizzing and pretending, that once given chane 

appearance, it was evident it might well also have 


the other meanings which I hesitated so long to 
ascribe to it. 

The only ré difficulty is to explain how chance 
came to have the meaning of appearance, and this 
difficulty I am really not called upon to explain, 

ince it is an undoubted fact, as I have shown, that 
the word chance in its Dutch form did come to have, 
and still has, the meaning of appearance as well as 
that of luck or accident. I will content myself, 
therefore, with remarking that the operations or 
and so utterly 





resuits ¢ chance are so unexp cted 


uncertain, that, though perfectly real, a notion of 





1 nreaity hi come to be 
attached to them, and thus in Dutch chance has 
come to have the meaning of appearance. And, 
ndeed, something similar has happened in the 
case of appearance itself ; for, whilst strictly mean- 
nD sometht act ally _ = has also become 


invested with a notion of wity, and has come 





to mean something which is not what it seems. 
Ch ( again § metiz es 8 lates skill, as when 
» bad player at billiards by ppy fluke makes a 
eemingly magnificent stroke ; and similarly what 


J attributed to 
ing qualities. It is not 
surprising, + fore, that chance in Dutch and 
l r the form of kwant and Quant) 
th notion of 
tence, as I have shown above. 
In conclusion, I may remark that this matter is 
of more importance than it seems. A great deal 
has been written, as Mr. Wepewoop (4™ §. xi. 
346) truly states, upon the origin of the words 
‘ vant, and German etymologists,§ the 
best in the world, have given up the matter in 
despair. I rejoice, therefore, that I have been able 
iff and the more so because, 
curl usly enough, I h ive disc ve red the origin ot 
these words in my own name. F. CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. ; 


s really due to chance 
prude ce and othe ster 


(rer! n | 


come to incl = deceptuc nt and pre- 








t What better word than deceptive could be applied to 
the operations or results of chance? Do they not utterly 
baffle and deceive all expectation and calculation? Are 
not chance and deception much the same thing? 

§ Thus Schmitthenner, in his very excellent Germ. 
Dict., s.v. “ Quantsweise,” says nothing more than 
“ Dunkler Herkunft”’ (of obscure origin), and does not 
even hazard a surmise. Sanders is less — t, for he 
puts Quant and quantsweise under Quantitdt, as if they 
ay the Lat. quantus(!). And all this « \ificulty hae 

isen from the introduction of the u at the beginning, 
and the tat the end. See note *. 
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POPULAR RHYMES: THE TERRIBLE PARISH. 

Little Dunkeld is commonly held to be the 
terrible parish in Scotland referred to in the old 
thyme, but I think there is an error in attributing 
it to that parish, and that the real locality is that 
of the parish of Kinkell, in Strathearn, the mis- 
take in identity having arisen from the similarity 
of names. It has been maintained that, although 
there are variations of the rhyme, they all agree in 
making Dunkeld the parish in question. Thi 
an error. I heard the lines repeated many years 
ago by an old man who be long 1 to the parish ol 
Kinkell as follows :— 
“ Was there e’er sic a parish, a parish, a parish, 

Was there e’er sic a parish as that o’ Kinkell 

They ‘ve hangit the minister, drowned the precentor, 

Dang down the steeple, and drucken the bell.” 





The explanation given by him of the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the rhy1 1e was that the 
minister had been hanged, the precentor drowned 
in attempting to cross the Earn from the adjoining 
parish of Trinity Gask, the steeple had been taken 
down, and that the bel! had been sold to the 
parish of Cockpen near Edinburgh. 

The first part of the rhyme as to the hanging of 
the minister of Kinkell is historically true. Foun- 
tainhall gives the following accgunt of it :— 

“ June 6, 1682. One Mr. Duncan, a minister in Perth- 
shire, is condemned to death by the Earl of Perth, as 
Stewart of Crieff, for murdering an infant begotten by 
him with his servant-maid, it being found buried under 
his own hearth-stone. He was convicted on very slender | 
presumptions, which, however they might amount to | 
degradation and banishment, yet it was hard to extend 
them to death.” 

Mr. Richard Duncan had his degree of A.M. 
from the University of Ed ‘gh, 2nd July, 
1667 ; was licensed by Alexander, bishop of that 
diocese, 10th April, 1673; and ordained and 
admitted as minister of Kinkell between 16th 
September and 11th November, 1674, and deposed 
between 13th July, 1681, and Ist April, 1682. 

It is said that a reprieve was obtained in his 
favour through the interest of the future Lord 
Chancellor, and the messenger was observed on 
the way by Pitkellony, near Muthill, ab 











inbur 




















| Moon, Stars, and abundance of other thing 





miles distant. He arrived about twenty minut 





too late, which caused a deep feeling of sympathy | 
in his fate. 

Tradition further says that Mr. Duncan, when | 
led forth for execution on the “kind gallows” of | 
Crieff, avowed his innocency of the crime, and de- | 


clared that after his being thrown off a white dove 
would alight on the gallows in token thereof, and 
that this accordingly took place. 

Kinkell was long ago united with the parish of 
Trinity Gask, but to provide ordinances the mini- | 
ster had to officiate on alternate Sundays at 


Kinkell. On one of these occasions the precentor, 
in crossing the river from Trinity Gask, is said to 
have be en drowned. 





The present church at Kinkell, which 
to have been erected in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, bas no stet ple , and the part of 
the rhyme in reference to the steeple may have 
arisen from the demolition of that of the previous 
edifice, when the new church was built. I cannot 
verify the tradition as to the sale of the be IL. 

Mr. Hill Burton, in his History of Scotland, 
alludes to the rhyme as having reference to the 
parish of Little Dunkeld, and I know this corre- 
sponds with the way in which it is generally, 
th h not invariably, recited. But 1 presume 
the fact of the execution of the minister, even 


appears 





though the other circumstances « not be now 
verified, shows pretty « nclusively that Kinkell is 
the parish to which it is applicable. Nothing can 
be adduced to connect Dunkeld with such a 
trag . The turbulent relations between the 
bishop and the people of his diocese were in pre- 
Reformation times, and could not have given rise 
to the words of the rhyme, which refer to the 


modern Presbyterian Church and its officials of 
A. G. Rei. 


minister and precentor. 
Auchterarder. 


CURIOUS OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“Creatio Munpi.”—The following is from the 
Ti Protestant Mi 
“There is a new and most exact piece of Art, called 
li e World made in 6 days, lately set 
up over ag t th yw in Cross Street in Hatton 
Garden, near the Gl Tavern; and will there be 
showed every Afternoon, precisely at the hours of 3 and 
again at 5 of the ck r tl part of the winter 
following, beginning o1 2ist of this instant 
October between 2 and the afternoon: 
where Mankind, Beasts, n, Sea, Sun, 
| seeming 
real, as if it were the same it represents, is performed 
er before invented, and composed by 





ry for Oct. 22, 1681 :— 


‘Yreatio Mundi or t 












, in Naturat History SpeEci- 
MENS.—The following advertisement from the 
London Mercury, Sept. 5, 1682, is worth noting: 
“There are to be disposed of by Robert Whiting, a 
Barber agai Gallev in Ratcliff, near 
London, many hundreds of Natur Rarities, as Alega- 
Armedels, Dolphins, King- 
I icans, Sword-Fish, 
eleons, Sea- Horses, manner of Shells, 
1, and Sea-Eggs, besides several hundred more of 
ther fancies not here mentioned, together with above 
1100 Gazzets, containing the whole number from the 
t Publication thereof.” 

1 with the above I would ask what 
are “Goanes” and “Bugelogs”? [Mr. Jamrac 
now carries on the same business nearly on the 
ne sp t.] 

The following refer to the famous London watch- 
makers of the period. From the True Protestant 
Mercury, Aug. 15, 1681: 

“ Lost on the 12 inst., near St. Paul’s School, a Watch 
with one motion, goes with a Chain 24 hours, with a 











ugelogs, : 
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silver case, and upon that a rich studded Case, with a 
narrow gold coloured Ribond, with the key to it, made by 
Johannis Aliward, Londini. One guinny reward.” 
From the Domestick Intelligence, Dec. 23, 1679 : 
** Lost a pocket with a watch in a single studded case, 
made by Richard Lyon:. 20s. reward.” 
From the London Mercury for Sept. 19, 1682: 
“ Lost on Wednesday the 20th of September at night, 
in or about St. James’, a gold pendulum Watch of Mr. 
Tompion’s making, having three motions, a shagreen 
case, and a cypher on the back side, with a gold chain 
and 3 seals, &c. 10/. reward.” 
This shows that Mr. Tompion was a well-known 
and celebrated watchmaker as early as 1682. 
From the Domestick Intelligence, Oct. 24, 1789: 
“ Lost one large Silver watch and chain, having the 
day of the Moneth and the hour of the day, with a brass 
Cock, the head of the Hand being blunt, made by Wil- 
liam Herbert in Fanchurch Street. One guiney reward.” 


J. P. E. 


EXTIRPATION OF THE KELTs Iv EnaLanp.—On 
this question, on which some late theorists have 
pushed their views to an absurd extreme, in defiarice 
of all probability and common sense, perhaps the 
opinion of a practical Liverpool man may be of 
interest. Mr. Boult, of Exchange Buildings, says : 

“ It is impossible for me to accept the doctrine of the 
* extirpation’ of the Keltic population of Britain until 
the difficulties of transport are surmounted. Dr. Free- 
man says they were as utterly exterminated as any 
people were ; and Prof. Stubbs says the Saxons brought 
their cattle with them, as if the difficulties of human 
transport alone were not insuperable. Residents in 
Liverpool know something of the cost of conveying men 
and their Sequela and impedimenta. I believe our first- 
class emigrant steamers require 34 to 4 tons for every 
man, woman, or child. If you assume any number of 
invaders you please, and that the passage from the 
mouth of the Elbe to that of the Thames would average 
six or seven days, you can form your own calculation as 
to the size of the ‘ three keels,’ or the number of the fleet, 
and how far it comes within the bounds of probability. 

“TI think Cesar, in addition to his war galleys, re- 
= 800 transports for his second visit. Were the 

ons four centuries later better shipwrights and sailors 
than the Romans in Cesar’s time!” 


F. J. F. 


Tue Layp or Green Gincer.—This name in 
Hull, which has puzzled, to account for its origin, 
the local historians and the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
has at last been solved. Recently a number of 
ancient manuscripts came into the possession 
of Mr. W. A. Gunnell, which clear up many 
doubts connected with the history of the important 
town of Hull. In 1685 there was an election in 
this town, and Sir Willoughby Hickman and John 
Ramsden were returned. The Corporation invited 
Sir W. Hickman to be a candidate, and he com- 

lied with their desire. He resided near Gains- 
rough, and the manuscript states :— 

“Sir W. Hickman, the Baronet of Gainsborough, was 
sent for by the Corporation in March. When the boat 





was coming on the Humber from Gainsborough which 
had Hickman in it, one of Jonas Gould’s coaches 
taken to the water-side to meet him, and in he got, aa 
the mob pulled it right away to the George Inn, at the 
corner of the Land of Moses Greenhinger, the boat- 
builder in White Friars Gate, and the piece of land was 
so crowded with — to the front of the inn, all 
anxious to hear what he had gotten to say.” 

From the foregoing it is quite clear that Green- 
hinger has been corrupted to Green Ginger. Mr. 
Gunnell is printing the manuscripts. 

Wititiam AnpReEws. 

Caughey Street, Hull. 


Mr. W. S. Grizert’s “ Eyes anp no Eyes.”— 
The plot of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's Eyes and no Eyes; 
or, the Art of Seeing, lately played in Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reea’s entertainment, is said to have 
been taken from a story by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. I am not acquainted with Andersen’s story, 
and do not know at what date it was produced ; 
but the chief idea in its plot is to be found else- 
where. At p. 482 of Bentley's Miscellany, Nov., 
1839, appeared Longfellow’s poem, “The Reaper 
and the Flowers” ; and, on the opposite page, is a 
story, “ The Patron King, by Mrs. Trollope.” This 
story occupies thirteen pages. The scene is laid in 
Spain, and the three French adventurers pretend 
to weave the mystical garment for King Alphonso. 
The king is at length induced to ride through the 
city in Lady Godiva’s costume ; and, in the tumult 
that ensues, the adventurers escape with the dia- 
monds, pearls, and rubies, that had been given 
them for the manufacture of the garment. The 
condition on which the garment is to be visible is 
thus stated by one of the adventurers :—“ Know, O 
king ! that should a mother’s frailty have in any 
way tarnished the purity of descent, the spurious 
issue shall look upon this mystic cloth, and shall 
behold a void.” The tale is illustrated by a page 
etching by A. Hervieu, where the adventurers are 
exhibiting the imaginary garment to the king and 
his court, and the old lord chancellor is declaring, 
with rapture, that it is “ exquisitely beautiful ! ” 

Curnpert Bebe. 


Misuse or Worps: “ ApocrypHan.”—Such 
misuse exists in the word “apocryphal.” It is 
rather a pet word with newspaper writers, and is 
constantly used by them as synonymous with 
“false.” The French have long misapplied the 
word, but they commonly make havoc with words 
derived from the Greek, a language not much cul- 
tivated in France. Of course every fairly educated 
person—not to mention the typical “schoolboy ”— 
ought to know that an apocryphal book is not one 
that is false, but one the authorship of which is 
hidden and unknown. J. Drxon. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


Construction or a Ricnt Ancie. — Having 
occasion, in superintending the putting up of some 
iron fencing by an intelligent smith, to set out a 
right angle, I measured with a tape multiples of 
three, four, and five feet to form the base, per- 
pendicular, and hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, on the principle demonstrated in the 47th 
Proposition of the First Book of Euclid. I was 
surprised to find that the process was new both to 
the smith and to my head gardener, an equally 
intelligent man in his own department, as [ 
thought the rule, though of course not the reason 
for it, was familiar to men in their position ; but I 
was more surprised at the former telling me that, 
in drawing a right angle on a smaller scale, for the 
purposes of his business, he was in the habit of 
measuring seventeen inches, and on opening the 
legs of his two-foot rule to that extent, they would 
stand at right angles to each other. This is, in 
effect, the process described by Isidorus (see article 
“Norma,” in Smith’s Dict. of Antiq.) of joining 
together the extremities of three flat rulers, mea- 
suring respectively 24, 24, and 34 inches, and is 
a very close approximation ; for the square of 
17 is 289, while twice the square of 12 is 288. Is 
the process of my friend the smith in common use ? 
It is the readiest mode of constructing a right 
angle, sufficiently accurate for many purposes in 
drawing. J. F. M. 


Mores: Moats: More Hit1is.—The name 
given to these conical, artificial, and, no doubt, very 
early hillocks, composed of earth and stones, but 
chiefly of the former, is moat, at least in the Gal- 
loway district of Scotland, comprehending the 
shires of Kirkcudbright and Wigton. They are to 
be distinguished from the cairns (of stone) as well 
as from the duns or doons, many of both of which 
are to be found in the same district, and are often 
moated, that is, have a single fosse around their 
bases of considerable depth and width, and also a 
low vallum on the brink of the fosse, outside. 
They are very numerous in all parts of Galloway, 
abounding there seemingly much more than in any 
other part of Scotland. 

Some contend that all or most of these moats 
were sepulchral in their origin, and became legis- 
lative or judicial only by adoption at a later 
period. Is this view well founded? And will any 
contributor to “N. & Q.” kindly say where the 
more reliable printed, and accessible, accounts of 
the history of these structures are, furnishing the 
names of the books and their authors? also, 






eras peopled Galloway, that most probably were 
the constructors ? \. 


“A Rich Treasure at AN Easte Rare ; or, 
the Ready Way to True Content,” &c., by N. D. 
The last edition, with large additions. London, 
1684. 12mo. pp. 93.—I can find no account of 
this quaint little book in Lowndes or elsewhere. 
At p. 76 are the following verses :— 

*« Here five in a Town divided we see ; 
Three against two, two against three. 
Riches and Poverty cannot agree, 

Nor can Riches abide true Piety : 
Riches and Labour cannot accord : 
Content cannot stay where Riches is Lord. 
Proud Poverty, too, must needs di 
With Labour, Content, Piety, all three. 

But these Three last 

Together hold fast. 

Where they do meet, 

Green Herbs are sweet : 

A Treasure they bring 

*Bove that of a King. 

To Heaven they tend, 

There let me end.—N, D.” 

Following this is “A Dialogue between a 
Blind Man and Death,” also in verse. Who was 
N. D., the author? J. P. E. 


“GRINNE TO FRITE DOoGGs.”—The old church- 
wardens’ accounts of the parish of Hentland, co. 
Hereford (properly Henllan, “ the ancient church ” 
of St. Dubricius, near his College of Llanfrother), 
contain some curious entries respecting the article 
entitled as above, of the nature of which I am 
unable to form any idea. 

It first appears in 1636 in this form :— 

**Ttem paid to Thomas Hopkin for a wooden thinge by 


him made to keepe dogges out of the church, viij*. 


It is then entered among the church goods as 
“a grinne to feare dogges out of the church” ; 
and it reappears in similar inventories in 1638, 
1656, 1659, 1666. My father, to whose antiquarian 
diligence these remarks are due, has closed the 
subject with the following note :— 

“* The grinne to frite doggs’ is not entered after 1668, 
but I find it after a long interval in 1681, and in 1684 it 
is called, ‘Megrim to feare dogs out of the church.’ 
It is unnoticed after.” 

T. W. Wess. 


Dancerovus Lunatics.—Conversing with a 
friend on the subject of hydrophobia, he said 
that, about twenty years ago, a young man, mem- 
ber of a family he knew, was bitten by a dog, 
and soon afterwards was attacked by hydrophobia, 
under the paroxysms of which he became so violent 
and dangerous to all who had to attend upon him, 
that at last it was deemed necessary to put an end 
to his life ; and he was accordingly smothered or 
suffocated. Whether this be true or not, I know 
it was commonly believed in my younger days 





secondly, what that race was which at different 





that dangerous lunatics were sometimes put to 
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death, and, as was suggested, by being smothered 


between two feather beds. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me if such a practice ever pre- 
vailed, and if there be on record, or known on 
credible testimony, any instance of such homicide? 
It could scarcely be justifiable in law; and yet, 
in earlier times, legal authorities may have hu- 
manely forborne to take notice of it. J. J. P. 


Dr. SHERIDAN AND Swirt.—They carried on a 
daily correspondence for one year, and by stipulation 
each letter was to be the unpremeditated effusion 
of five minutes’ writing. Have these letters ever 


been published? Some are said to exist still 
in Swift’s Miscellaneous Works. It would be 
amusing to see whether Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 


starting from a basis of such absurdity, would not 
do better than I far mightier colleague, though 
Swift himself was heads 
upon cherry-stones. This reminds me that in 
Joseph Kaine’s Last Words of Eminent Perso 

there is no mention of the last words of this Dr. 
Thomas Sheridan. He was sitting in the house of 
a friend on September 10, 1738, and the con- 
versation turned on the force of the wind 


rather good at carving 


and its 


direction. Sheridan said, “ Let the wind blow 
east, west, north, or south, the immortal soul will 
take its flight to the destined point,” leaned back 
in his chair, and expired. “ Last words” are, 
when from famous speakers, ever curious and 


mostly tragical ; and these, fitting, as they do, the 
instant circumstance, seem to me as pertinent as 
possible. In what work are they originally re- 
corded ? C. A Warp. 


MSS. or tHe New Testament, AND EPISTL 
or Barnapas.—The very learned author of Super- 
Religi who is he ?) says, vol. i. p. 131 

of the fourth edition, that the Codex Sinaiticus is 
t extant MS. of the New Testament. 


natural 





the old Of 
course he means in the Greek, but are there no 
Latin MSS. or fragments of MSS. of a more 
ancient date? if so, what and where to be found? 
Is it quite certain that the epistle called “the 


Epistle of Barnabas ” could not have been written, 


or amended into its existing form, later than a.p. 

37? If not, what date may be relied on as th 
latest period of its original publication? and in 
what language was it first published ? and where ? 
Iam aware that my old friend the late Dr. Donald- 
son puts it later than the first quarter of the 
second century, but before its end (Hist. of Chr. 
Lit. and Doctr.). About A.p. 160 seems to me to 
be approximately the real date, and Latin its ori- 
ginal language. Is this thought to be right ? 

F, 

“ Quicken.”—This name is given to couch-grass 
in the North, but in John Wesley’s Primitiv 
Physic (ed. 1792, p. 8) it is stated that “ the wild- 
ash is called in the North of England round-tree, 








quicken, quick-beam, or Waiggan-tree.” These 
words are not in Halliwell (ed. 1852), with the 
exception of quwicken=couch-grass. Can any 
reader confirm Wesley’s statement? It is to be 
hoped that the most welcome “List of Plant 
Names” promised by the English Dialect Society 
will include obsolete names as well as those in 
present use. SIGMA, 
Oak Village, N.W. 


“ Look BEFORE YE Loup; or, a Healin’ Sa’ for 
the Crackit Crowns of Country Politicians. By 
Tam Thrum, an Auld Weaver.”—At the time of 
the excitement caused by the first French Revolu- 
tion, a tract was published at Edinburgh, in 1793, 
with the above title, which had great effect in 
sobering down the delirium in Scotland caused by 
that event, and by the fanatical writings of Tom 
Paine. The dialogue is carried on in braid Scots 
with great humour and effect. Is the name of the 


writer known? J. Macray. 
Bottrs orn Botes Famiiy.—Can any of your 

readers inform me if Richard, Thomas, and 

William Boles, who first came to Ireland circa 


1640, and afterwards settled in the co. Cork, were 
grandsons of Sir William Boles, of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, 2 Gentleman of the Chamber 
to Charles I., or give any other information on 
the subject connected with the ifmmediate ancestor 
of the Irish branch? Dates of marriages, deaths, 
&c., will be especially valued. Richard Boles, 
an officer, had a grant of the lands of 
re, co. Cork ; enrolled 12th Feb., 1666. 
Spotswoop Bow tes. 

Springfield, Castlemartyr, co. Cork. 


sons or 





Pickerine (Str Witi1am).—This gentleman, 
who is stated to have been sent Ambassador to 
France in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is recorded 
in the catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum to have devised his land to found 
a free school, and to maintain students at Oxford, 
&c. In the same catalogue there is “A copy of the 
Indenture for Bargain and Sale of Sir Wm. Picker- 
ing’s Lands and Possessions in the County of 
York (in 17 sheets).” Is there anything known 
respecting this free school and the students ? 

J. Macray. 


“THe Littte Tovr.”—In Sir John Reresby’s 
Memoirs (reprinted London, 1875), at p. 27 (ye 
1655), being then at Saumur, in France, he write 
— “In the month of April I began to make we 
little tour, or circuit of France, and returned to 
Saumur after some six weeks’ absence.” What 
was this “little tour”? It is mentioned evidently 
as a well-known thing, and probably in contra- 
distinction to the “grand tour,” which included 
Italy and Germany. Is any other contemporary 


mention of the “ little tour” known? 


W. F.. Poiocs. 
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M. H. Lutteroth, in the Bulletin del Histoire du 
Protestantisme (Paris, 1853, 8vo.), p. 76; M. M. 
Haag (vol. vii. p. 144), in La France Protestante 
(Paris, 1838, Svo.); M. Pétavel, La Bible en 
France (Paris, 1866, Svo.); and, above all, M. le 
Professeur Reuss, who has made a profound 
“study” of that work, in the third series of the 
Revue de Théologie (Strasburg, 1865, 8vo.), iii. 
p- 217. 

First : Since the year 1710, when it was dis- 
covered that M. Lefévre d’Etaples was the editor 
of the Bible published at Antwerp in 1538, and 
whose New Testament, spread over the whole of 
France by the Reformers of Meaux, had appeared 
in 1533, it has not been allowable to repeat, as 
Brunet continues to do, that the Bible of Olivetan 
was the first Bible published by the Protestants. 

Thanks to his Biblical labours, Lefévre may be 
considered as the father of French Reform ; and 
it would be by far too absurd to attribute to 
Catholicism the honour of producing a translation 
which it burnt as soon as it appeared, and the 
author of which translation it would also have 
burnt, but for the efficacious protection of the 
Court of Francis I. 

Secondly : It is absolutely incorrect that Calvin 
may have been the principal, if not the only, 
translator of the Bible printed at Neuchatel 
(Switzerland) by Pierre de Wingle, alias Perot 
Picard. This translation is incontestably the work 
of his kinsman and fellow-citizen, Pierre Robert 
Olivetan, who has only slightly modified the 
Apoeryphal books and the New Testament of his 
predecessor Lefévre ; while he has devoted himself 
to original work on the Hebrew books of the 
Old Testament, which work, taking the age in 
which it was done into consideration, is a master- 
piece. Calvin confined himself to recommending 
the reading of this work in two prefaces—one, in 
French, before the New Testament, and another, 
in Latin, introductory to the Old. 

Thirdly : I do not believe that the Latin preface 
(which is wanting in the copy of the Olivetan 
Bible now before me, but is to be found, col. 787, 
vol. iv., of the Opera Calvini, Brunswick, 1870, 
4to.) expounds any theses very far away from the 
absolute predestination which Calvin maintained 
at a later period ; in my opinion, it has no con- 
nexion at all with the subject of predestination. 
Calvin proudly tells princes, kings, and emperors 
that the Bible has nothing to do with their per- 
mission to print it ; that the eternal truth of the 
King of kings, sovereign master of heaven and 
earth, is the only privilege which concerns him. 
He there combats those impious voices which 
express indignation at the idea of divulging sacred 
mysteries to common folk. He demands that a 


faithful people may hear the outspeaking of a God 
“who wishes to be known (to all) from the lowest 
to the highest, and who promises that all shall be 











taught by Him; who complains to His own of 
always having to form those whom He styles suck- 
lings deprived of nurture, and torn from the 
maternal bosom ; who gives wisdom to the lowly, 
and orders that the Gospel be proclaimed to the 
poor. When, therefore,” he continues, “we see 
people of every rank profiting by the school of 
God, we acknowledge the truthfulness of Him who 
has promised to spread His Spirit over all flesh.” 

The fiercest upholder of predestination might 
subscribe to this passage, because there is in it 
no question as to realizing salvation, but of the 
offer of salvation made to all. And if it were 
absolutely necessary to find there a trace of “ pre- 
destinating pre-occupations,” we might see in the 
words “to His own,” almost synonymous with 
“to His elect,” an indication rather favourable 
than otherwise to predestination. But, I repeat, 
it appears to me that, in writing those lines, Calvin 
thought neither of combating nor favouring the 
dogma towards which his theology ultimately 
drifted. 

It is not, therefore, through this preface that we 
can learn if Calvin’s ideas on this subject modified 
themselves, as his liturgical ideas did in 1542. 

Fourthly : If the translation of the article in 
“'N. & Q.,” which has been made and forwarded to 
me, be correct, Mr. D’Israeli made an unlucky find 
when he discovered that the ten lines placed at the 
end of the volume attested the authenticity of the 
translation, for the sole object of those lines is to 
indicate in a veiled manner that the printing of 
the work is due to the generosity of the Vaudois 
(“N. & Q.” 5™ §. iii. 432). But I have to reply 
to a question which is more easily put than an- 
swered :—How many editions have there been of 
the Bible printed by the Picard, Pierre Robert ? 
No one is ignorant that it has served for the basis 
of a perpetual revision down to 1588—indeed, down 
to 1707, Martin; 1736, Roynes; 1744, Oster- 
vald— but no list anything like complete has been 
given of the multitude of Bibles of this class. See, 
however, my Catalogue Raisonné de la Biblio- 
théque de la Société Biblique, Paris, 1868, 8vo. 

Olivetan himself set the example of this revision. 
His New Testament of 1536 has been corrected, as 
well as the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon, published apart in 1538. The 
excessive rarity of the New Testaments of 1538, 
1539, 1540, and of the Bible of 1540 (the “ Sword 
Bible”), has prevented the study of them hitherto. 
We only know that the title of the New Testament 
printed at Geneva in 1542 by J. Gerard (24mo.) 
has the words, “revised by M. Jehan Calvin.” 
But had not the reformer lightly touched, or 
caused to be retouched, some previous edition? 
Probably he had, for the catalogue of the Geneva 
Library adds to the title of the New Testament of 
1539 the words, “traduit par des Gallars” (words 
which are not repeated, however, in the Stuttgart 
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catalogue, nor in the Bulletin de V Histoire du 
Protestantisme, xii. 113, which mer*ions the sale 
of a copy of that date), and to the title of the New 
Testament of Lyons, 1540, the words, “ newly re- 
vised and corrected.” The title-page of the Bible 
of 1540 states that it has been “diligently collated 
not only with the old and faithful copies, but with 
the original and especially the canonical copies.” 

One may see that this chapter in the history, so 
interesting, of the French Bible remains blank. 
Could a better proof be found of the necessity of 
bringing together all the editions into a single 
library, and of helping the Protestant Biblical 
Society of Paris, which, notwithstanding the insuf- 
ficiency of its resources, is bravely pursuing the 
accomplishment of this difficult task? “ Olivetan” 
seems to be merely a fanciful pseudonym or nick- 
name, the mystery of which has not been pene- 
trated. May it be derived from Oliveta, abundance 
of oil, and imply a great burner of oil, that is to 
say, “a great worker,” as the “bos suetus aratro ” 
was applied to the Eagle of Meaux ? 

O. Dovey. 

Paris. 

DovusteE Duomnoutives (5 §, iv. 5.)—The gist 
of what Mr. Barpstey says is (1) that Huguenot 
is “a double diminutive from ‘ Hugue’ or ‘ Hugues’ 
(Hugh) ” ; (2) that Huguenot was a Christian (or, 
as he calls it, “ personal”) name before it was a 
surname ; and (3) that Huguenot was “a term 
derived from a man of that name.” 

Now, all that he says on points 2 and 3, and 
very much more, and I flatter myself very much 
better, because more definitely, put, he will find in 
my long and, as I thought, exhaustive note on 
“Huguenots” in “N. & Q.” 5" §. iii. 130. And 
curiously enough there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Barpstey had read my note, for he quotes Dr. 
Cuarnock’s note on the same subject, which 
appears on the very same page (131) with part of 
mine. And what he there read he now reproduces 
(unconsciously, I sincerely believe) as if he were 
the first to suggest it, when it had really all ap- 
_— in “N. & Q.” five months before, and in 
Mahn’s Untersuchungen years previously. All this 
will be very annoying, no doubt, to Mr. BARDSLEY 
as it has been to me, though my annoyance has 
been mingled with amusement ; but I trust that 
Mr. Barpstey will take it well to heart, and 
learn a lesson from it. 

The remainder of Mr. Barpstey’s note, how- 
ever—I mean what he says about “double diminu- 
tives”—is interesting, though I am afraid he cannot 
prove that Huguenot is a double diminutive from 

Hugue” or Hugues.” Indeed, I am pretty sure 
that it is not. He hegins by asswming that 
“Hugon” isa diminutive of “ Hugues”; but he 
has evidently no right to assume this until he has 
shown at least that “Hugues” is older than 








“Hugon.” Now in my note I have stated that 
“Hugon ” is, on the contrary, an older form than 
“ Hugues,” and this I believe to be the case. 
“Hugo” is universally allowed to be of Old 
German or Scandinavian origin ; Pott (Personen- 
namen, p. 81) says Altgermanisch. “ Hugi” or 
“Hugu ” in Old High Germ. is given by Graff (iv. 
782) the meanings of “Verstand, Sinn, Geist, 
intellectus, sensus, animus”;* and “ Hugo” 
seems to have been the original form which this 
word took when it became a proper name. See 
Pott, op. cit., p. 85, where he expressly says that in 
later times the final vowel of Old German names 
in o became weakened into e, or dropped off alto- 
gether, and he gives “ Hug” as a later form of 
“Hugo.” Now the Fr. “ Hugues” represents this 
later form “Hug,” and “Hugon” the earlier 
“Hugo.” The on in “ Hugon,” therefore, is not, 
as Mr. Barpsiey assumes, the diminutive termi- 
nation on, but probably the onem of the accusative 
“ Hugonem,” from “ Hugo” declined as a Latin 
word. This is supported by the Ital. form 
“ugone,” which exists by the side of the more 
common “ugo,” for there is no reason to suppose 
that the Ital. “ugone”+ was borrowed from the 
Fr. “ Hugon.” 

Mr. Barpstey will see, at least, from this that 
it will not do to assume off-hand that “ Hugon ” is 
a diminutive form, and if it is not, then Huguenot 
is only a single diminutive (as it is stated to be in 
my note), and not a double diminutive, as he would 
make it out. “Hugon,” however, would produce 
the diminutive “ Hugonot,” which corresponds, as 
I pointed out, with the Italian “ Ugonotto,” and I 
therefore gave it as my opinion that Huguenot had 
probably borrowed its “ue” from the form 
“ Hugues.” F. CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


“CannipaL” (5@ §. iv. 14.)—Bre.iorHecar. 
CueTHam quotes from the second edition of 
Grynzeus a reference by Maximilian of Transyl- 
vania to the “ Anthropophagis quos Indi Canibales 
vocant.” There is earlier and better authority for 
the American origin of the name “cannibal,” 
though there is none for making it “a Latin cor- 
ruption of Caribales” (Trench, Study of Words, 
p. 172, n.). The derivation from canis, “ propter 


* In modern Icelandic we still find hugr (the r is 

merely an ending) with the meaning of ‘‘ mind, with the 
notion of thought” (Cleasby), whilst in modern Dutch 
heugen means to remember (cf. our to mind), and Heugenis, 
remembrance. Littré explains Hugon as meaning homme 
d esprit. 
+ The Ital. termination “one” has (when it has a 
meaning) always an augmentative force, and, therefore, 
if the Fr. “‘Hugon” were a diminutive form, the Ital. 
“ugone ” could not possibly be borrowed from it. But, 
of course, it is clear from what I have said above that I 
do not regard the “one” in “ ugone ” as having any par- 
ticular force. It is merely a termination which has lost 
whatever meaning it originally may have had. 
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rabiem caninam anthropophagorum gentis,” seems 


to have been the investion of Geraldini (Bishop of 


St. Domingo, 1521-25), whose Itinerarium was 
first printed in 1631 at Rome. “ According to 
the tendency of that age,” says Humboldt (Per- 
sonal Narrat., translated by Ross, iii, 214), 

Geraldini, who sought, like Cardinal Bembo, to 
Latinize all barbarous denominations, recognized 
in the Cannibals the manners of dogs (canes), just 
as St. Louis desired to send the Tartars 
tartareas sedes.,’” 

Such quibbles passed for etymology in the six- 
teenth century, but they scat ely deserve recog- 
nition by scholars in the ninetes th, or to retain 
. place in the dictionaries. Yet r irdson finds 
n “cannibal” the suggestion of “ p th Ups a canine 
uppetite,” and Dr. Mahn repeats the old story in 
the latest revision of Webster. Even Von Mar- 
tius, who should have known better, introduces it 
with a “ wahrscheinlich”) in his Ethno ra} hie 
1 mertka’s (i. 754, n.). The fact is that Canibak 
not Caribales, was the name first heard by C 


hive 





‘ad suas 





The liquids 7, n, and r, are permutable in all 
American languages. The Indians of Cuba pro- 

yunced the n, those of Hayti the r, and some 
related tribes on the mainland substituted 7. Thus 

e have, as forms of the same name, Caniba, Carib, 
ind Galibi. When, on his first voyage, Columbus 
shaped his course from the northern coast of Cuba 
eastward, towards Bohio (Hayti), the Cuban In- 
dians whom he had on board were afraid, and told 
him that that island was occupied by 

“Gente que tenia un ojo en la frente y otros que se 

lamaban Canibales, 4 quien mostraban tener gran miedo.” 
—Navaretti, Col on, 2nd edit., i. 214. 





A few days afterwards he mentions the se “ Cani- 
bales” again as “los de Caniba 6 Canim t,” and he 
ide ntly associated the name not with canis, but 
ith the Grand Khan, whose dominions he belic ved 
tule not far distant. He s ys, “ Que Can ha no es 
ytra cosa sino la gente del Gran Can” (id. 235, and 
o on p. 218). When he landed in Bohio he 
heard the name of this people pronounced Caril 
and that of their country as Cariba: “los de 
Caniba, quellos Ilaman Caribes” (Nav. i. 263), 
and at the east end of the island, in Samana Bay, 
he was told that - Caribes lived on an island 
lying to the east at no great distance. This was 
Puerto Rico, which the Spaniar ls at first named 
“ Isla de Carib.” Here Columbus repeats :— 
“ Que en las islas passadas — an con grap temor de 
Carib, y en algunas le llamaba mn C , pero en la Es- 
paiiola Hayti] Carid.”—ZJd. 





Shakspeare had good sill though he did 
not know it, perhaps—for the permutation of n 
with / in the name of Caliban, for Canib — Calib, 
and al an. 

As to the meaning of the name, Oviedo (Hist. 
(fen., 1. ii. c. viii.) says it signifies “brave and 





daring” (bravos é osados). The author of the 
Histoire des Iles Antilles, which is called Roch- 
fort’s, confirms this: the Ind f the islands 
and the main, he says, “ par ce mot signinent un 
belliquer $. un vaillant homme” p- 400 It is 
perhaps—and probably—related to caryba in the 
Tupi or Lingua geral of Brazil, meaning “a su- 
perior man,” “hero,” vir. I same root seems 
to be P reserve i in Galibi oukéli, “ man,” and cali- 
t, ‘an Indian,” i. ¢. a Galibi. 











Hartford, Conn., U.S. 

















Tue ARITHMETIC Lyrse (5% §, 
iii. 26, 153.)—First, A pocalyptical 
interprete the cre 1260 
wise ¢ t l nd 34 “time 
(Ka:po As to y, Alford freely 
1dmits that every at point out definitely 
any period in the Church’s history corresponding 
to these 1260 d ys, or any period in the history of 
this i vil power ling to the 42 
months, has failed ; and ives up the problem 
iS I lu ie Now, the n | 1260 cludes 
exactly 180 units in the scal : whi the 
divine or perfect number; and 180 units in the 
decimal (or mundane) scale is 1800. Well, Chris- 


tianity witnessed, and survived, the downfall 
world-power be aD. 70. And in 
1870 the world-events were many and remarkable; 
including, for exam ple, the fi ! extinction of the 
temporal power, after a duration of more than a 
thousand years ; the eclipse of France, the last 
remaining power that supported the temporal 
sovereignty ; and the complete reversal of the 
relations 0 f the various political forces in Europe. 
Undeniably. the two dates, A.p. 70 and 1870, mark 
irdinal epochs in the chronology of the eighteen 
Christian centuries. The coincidence is manifest, 
and silences farther discussion. 

Secondly, the number 666 (= 600 + GO + 6) is 
emphatically stated by the Apocalyptic seer to be 
“the numbe r of a man,” and consequently nota 
chronological period. It mystically expresses a 
world -power, embodied in an individual man, 
which claims to be divine, but is not, and which, 
in it rise, reign, and downfall, passes through 
three distinct stages of varying authority. If it 
were a divine power, its number would be « xpressed 
in the scale of 7. As Auberlen says, “it hovers 
round the divine, touches it, but never reaches it.” 
Further, 666, in mystical relation to the scale of 7, 
is represented by 999 in the decimal scale ; or it 
is only two-thirds of 1000, dropping fractions. 
This mystically indicates the distinction between 
the true and false millennium. 

Thirdly, there is a period of “five months” 





twice mentioned in the ninth chapter of the book. 
Now, 5 months 150 days; and 150 in the 
septenary scale of the Apocalypse is 2147 in the 
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decimal scale. It is a sum in simple proportion. 
The duration of the Saracenic “ torment,” accord- 
ing to Gibbon’s most carefully-fixed chronology, 
was from A.D. 632-6 to a.p. 846-9. On the 
16th June, 632, Yezdegerd, the 









Persia, mounted the throne ; in 636 the fate of 
the Persian monarchy was virtually decided by 


the battle of Cadesia. The Saracens conquered 
in succession Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain, 
Crete, Sicily, invaded France, and (in 846) Rome. 
In 849 they invaded Rome a second time, ; 
the valour and strategy of Leo IV., aided (says 
Gibbon) by a remarkable tempest, “ the Africans 
were scattered, and dashed in pieces r 
rocks and islands of a hostile shore.” g 
of Saracenic invasion in the West was played 
exactly 214 years after their first appearance on 
the scene as a wi rld-p ypwer. If Mr. C. A. Warp 
does not accept my arithmetical interpretatio1 
Apocalypt l eve nts, he will at least allow tl 
foregoing are well entitled to be ranked amor 

” of the newspa 








the “ curious coincidences 


Melbourne. 

BaB-UL-MANDAB (5 S. iv. 7.)—Bruce th 
veller, after noticing the names given to the 
in the course of the dangerous navigation to 
from the Red Sea,—viz., the Prison, the Straits o 
Burial, the Port of Death,—observes that Babel- 
mandel is an inaccuracy of the Portugue 
the nat is called Babelmandeb, “'T 
Affliction ”; } é 


ives it ‘he Gate of 
an observation which the s 
citations from Arabian and other authors fully 
firm (Edinburgh ed., in 8 vols. ; cf. vol. ii. p. 369). 

Abu-l-feda, in his Takiwimu-l-l ote: 
Description of Countries ”),—which is a master 
compilation from the works of Ibn Khordadbah, 
Al-istakhari, Ibn Haukal, Al-belddhori, Albel 
Edrisi, and other Arabian geogray 
with occasional remarks and additions by 
author,—declares that, “ 
et le pays d’Aden sont trés-rapprochés d’une rive 
Pautre. C'est le détroit appelé Bab-el-mand 
(Porte du Mandeb te p- 24 du texte Arabe p il 
par M. Reinaud et M. le Baron Mac Guckin de 
Slane, mpcccx.; Géographie d Aboulféda, traduite 
de PArabe en Francais, par M. Reinaud, Par 
MDCCCXLVII., p. 29. 

sochart (Phaleg., lib. ii. cap. xxiii.) allud 
its twofold name in Hebrew characters. Al lal 
a773>x, vocant Arabes, t.¢., funestam, et freti 
ostium, 272D>x2Kx2, Bab-el-mandab, propter bi 
et syrtes in mari latentes. <A recentioribus scri- 
bitur Bab-cl-mandel. 

“Le mer 


fond de cette mer (Colzom, ou la 
rouge),” writes Edrisi, “ est rempli d’écueils jusqu 
Bab-el-mandab ” p. 39, cf. et pp. 1, 5, Géog uph ue 
@ Edrisi, traduite par P. A. Jaubert, Paris, 1836 
et 1840, 2 tom. 4to., avec des cartes). 











wt King of 


De Sacy, in a note (Chrest. Arabe, tom. ii. p. 55), 
juotes from a MS. copy of the historian Makrizi 
to this effect: “En Vannée 725 a.u. 
un capitaine de navire sorti de Calicut ayant pass: 
Bah-al-mandab « ingla vers Djidda.’ 

From a long extract, transl i f 1 the cos- 
mographical work of Ibn 


in vol. i. pp. 22, 23 of his Travels i East, 











sentence is selected : “ The Indian O from it 
commencement the main oc ward, to 
Bab-a indab on the west, eq ] ht 
1.000 farsangs.” 

Mandal, or Mandel, is J Arab 

I likewise the name ¢ t I 
the « nm ¢ if Sumati A Are} 
| co, about seventy mil ) h-we 
Sing ( Lignum aga pres 

] es Kam ju ex Opp J 
let” (Freytag, L 
\ 1€ pel 1 it was 


Ai 
Si cétait en hiver l ] ] , 
le lui R ( S 
’ (Caussin de I 
Ara p. 2 
\ ] I 
( vative Cl 
ELL Fa 5th § ( ] P 
: of S { ) 
870, the following parti I : 
f Hills Bishop, ne S 
1 the md of tha ] 
I 1 Doi ny, d igh R D 
R ndhill, on of he ers of L { f J € 
Sir James Dye ho died March 24, 1582 I 
e elde yn of Simon and D ell 
h of his father 1 tl ly yn 
te, as Bishops Hull, to h nd br 
une ue ind settled at Holbrook, probably rr 
near his cousins the Dyers at Roundhill. T! 


John Farewell, the first of Holbrook, had married 
the daughter of Thomas Phelips of Montacute, and 
T 


three of his sons married the three daughters of 
B ie Johnson of Bridge, Soutl Pembe yn 
Creorge, the ser ynd of Simon d Dor } . 


marrred Anne, daughter of John Frie of Vart) ’ 
Devon. His brother Richard, fi h son, con- 
jointly with his cousin 
of Roundhill, undertook the publication of the 
careful reports of law cases whi h their uncle had 








comp led. Both George and Richard eml ed 
the profe ssion of the law. 

In the series of shields with armorial bearings 
about fifty in number) removed from the old 


mansion of the Farewells at Hills Bishop, there are 
several which note the alliance of the Dyers, and 
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among other families may be mentioned Ewerne, 
Hannam, Stowell of Cothelstone, and Rodney of 
Rodney Stoke. Some of these arms are :—Those 
of Richard Dyer (father of the Chief Justice), who 
married alton,—Or, a chief indented gules ; 
impaling, argent a fleur-de-lis. Those of Simon 
Farewell,—Sable, a chevron between three es- 
callops argent, impaling Dyer. Those of Chief 
Justice Dyer,—Impaling, sable, two swords in 
saltire argent, between four fleur-de-lis or, for his 
wife Margaret A’Barrow. Those of Richard Fare- 
pe pee Frie, argent, three hobbies courant 
in pale gules. The crest of Farewell was,—A tiger 
sable, ducally gorged, tufted, and armed or. 
G. W. V 





Cheltenham. 


Lapy Mary Waker (5™ §. iv. 108.)—Mr. 
Souty will find three notes on this lady (after- 
wards Lady Mary Hamilton) in “ N. & Q.,” 4S. 
xii. 133, 216, and 334. Since writing the first of 
those notes (the second and third are by OLpHaR 
Hamst) I have been fortunate enough to meet 
with a copy of La Famille de Popoli: Mémoires 
de M. de Cantelmo, son frére, publides par Lady 
Mary Hamilton. The book (really written, or 
re-written, by Charles Nodier) is dedicated to Sir 
Herbert Croft, with whom Lady Mary was then 
(1811) living at Amiens. It contains the following 
biographical notice of the soi-disant authoress, 
signed C. N., which, as it probably contains the 
only biographical details existing concerning a 
writer in whom Otruar Hamsr and Mr. Soity 
feel interest, is perhaps worth preserving in 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“Lady Mary Hamilton, née Leslie, fille du comte de 
Leven et Melville, tante du comte actuel et des comtes 
de Northesk et de Hopetoun, est née 4 Edimbourg en 
1739. Elle épousa en premiéres noces M. Walker; en 
secondes noces M. Hamilton, descendu des ducs d’ Hamil- 
ton, et de l’écrivain ingénieux dont l’esprit n’a pas moins 
honoré sa famille que les grands titres qu’elle a possédés, 
lauteur des Mémorres du Comte de Grammont. 

“Lady Mary Hamilton, venue en France avant la 
Révolution, avec son dernier mari, qui lui a laissé une 
fortune considérable, a eu le malheur de |'y perdre aprés 
un séjour de quelques années. Elle a continué d’y 
résider et a marié deux de ses filles avec des Frangais, 
l'une avec le général Thiebaut actuellement commandant 


de Burgos ; l'autre avec M. de Jouy, ¢»n::u dans la litté- 
rature par l'opéra de /a Vestale et par celui de Fernand 
Cortez. 


“ Voici les titres des principaux ouvrages anglais de 
Lady Mary avec les dates de leur premiére édition :— 

“1°. Letters from the Dutchess de Crouy and others. 
London, Robson, 1775. 5 volumes in-12, dédiées a la 
reine. 

“2°. Memoirs of the Marchioness de Louvoi. London, 
Robson, 1777. 3 vol. in-12. 
: - Munster’s Village. London, Robson, 1778. 2 vol. 
in-12. 

“4°. The Life of Mrs. Justman. London, Beckett, 
1782. In-12. 

“On a imprimé en Hollande une assez mauvaise tra- 
duction de ‘ Munster’s Village.’ ”’ 











Two long and interesting articles, entitled 
“Charles Nodier chez Lady Hamilton,” by Le 
Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix), will be found in 
the fourth volume of Le Bibliophile Frangais, 
1870, pp. 204 and 277. They contain the above 
biographical notice, and many other interesting 
details respecting Lady Mary, Sir Herbert Croft, 
M. de Jouy, and Charles Nodier. Unfortunately, 
like some other writings of their lively and 
spirituel author, it is not always easy to say what 
parts of these articles are history and what parts 
romance. Lady Mary Hamilton died in 1816. 
She was (as Mr. Sotiy suggests) the daughter of 
Alexander, fifth Earl of Leven, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of David Monnypenny, Esq., 
and, according to Wood’s edition of Douglas, she 
matried, on the 5th January, 1762, James Walker 
of Inverdovat, in Fife. 
Ricwarp C. Curistie. 
Manchester. 


Tae ExvizaseTHan Granp Lorrery (5* §. iv. 
127.)\—Henry Bynneman, the printer, issued a 
broadside thus entered in Herbert’s Typographical 
Antiquities (967) :— 

“* A very rich Lotterie general, without any Blankes, 
contayning a great number of good Prizes, as well of 
redy money as of Plate, and certain sortes of Merchaun- 
dizes, having been valued and priced, by the cOmaund- 
ment of the Queenes most excellent Majestic, by men 
expert and skilful : and the same Lotterie is erected by 
Her Majesties order, to the entent that such cdmodities 
as may chaunce to arise thereof, after the charges borne, 
— be converted towards the reparation of the Havens 
and strength of the Realm, and towards such other good 
works. The number of Lotts shall be foure hundredth 
thousand, and no more: and every Lott shall be the 
summe of Tenne shillings sterling onely and no more. 
To be ready the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1567. The 
shew of the Prizes, &c., to be seen in a at the 
signe of the Queenes armes, the house of Mr. Dericke, 
Goldsmith, servant of the Queen.’ Another order 3 Jan. 
1567 ; another 9 Jan. 1568; and another 13 July, 1568, 
to finish the affair of the Lottery.” 

This, the first lottery on record in England, was 
projected at the end of the year 1566, but did not 
take place till the beginning of 1569. Stow (or 
his continuator) in his Annales (edit. 1631, p. 663), 
under the last-named year, tells us :— 

“A great Lottery being holden at London in Paules 
Churchyard, at the West doore, was begun to be drawne 
the 11 of January, and continued day and night till the 
first of May, wherein the sayd drawing was fully ended.” 

It was at first intended that the drawing should 
take place at the house of Mr. Dericke, the Queen’s 
jeweller, which idea was afterwards abandoned for 
St. Paul’s, then, strange as it seems to us, the 
centre of all commercial transactions. 

Maitland says, in his London :— 

“ Whether this lottery was on account of the public, 
or the selfish views of private persons, my author (Stow) 
does not mention ; but 'tis evident, by the time it took 
up in drawing, it must have been of great concern.” 


Bynneman’s broadside, however, expressly states 
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that the “ commodities,” or profits, arising there- 
from were to be appropriated to the “ reparation 
of the havens and strength of the realm,” which 
clears up all doubt on the subject. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


“ ConVERSATION” SHarpe (5" §, iii. 488 ; iv 
16.)—“ Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur” 
has been said by Vauvenargues. Luc de Classiers, 
Marquis de Vauvenargues, was born at Aix, in 
Provence, in 1715. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the army; his health, shattered by the 
hardships he underwent during the campaign in 
Germany in 1741-42, compelled him to retire from 
military service in 1743. His fortune, which was 
but small, had been almost entirely absorbed by 
the heavy expenses he was obliged to incur during 
that war. He now tried to enter the diplomacy, 
but a severe attack of small-pox, which left him 
a confirmed invalid, obliged him to renounce 
public life altogether. Surrounded by a few 
select friends he lived in great retirement, 
devoting himself to the philosophical studies 
which had been the great attraction of his life. 
He examined and co-ordinated all the notes he 
had hastily written down in his spare moments 
during his military life, and in 1746 published anon- 
ymously his first and remarkable work, Introduc- 
tion & la Connaissance de V Esprit Humain. He 
wrote several other works. ‘“‘ Les grandes pensées 
viennent du cceeur” is to be found in Réflexions et 
Maximes, No. cxxvii. Vauvenargues died in 
1747 at the early age of thirty-two, deeply re- 
gretted by all those who had been fortunate 
enough to enjoy his friendship. 

There are several editions of Vauvenargues’ 
works, among others, (uvres de Vauvenarques, 
avec Notes et Commentaires par D. L. Gilbert, 
Paris, 1857. MATHILDE VAN Eys., 


The “most discerning, self-taught man of the 
world” was Vauvenargues, the eighty-seventh of 
whose Réflexions et Maximes is, “ Les grandes 
pensées viennent du cceur.” But before him 
Quintilian had said, “Pectus est enim, quod 
disertos facit, et vis mentis” (Institut. Orat., x 
vii. 15). a. Ws 


AuMussEs, ALMUCL® (5 §. iv. 89.)—Not un- 
likely, as Du Cange says under this word :— 

“Sacerdotibus mos erat deferendi Almutium nigri 
coloris, latum quatuor circiter digitos; more stole ec 
collo pendentis cingulo tenus; ut hoc levi indicio de 
grege monachorum se esse profiterentur.” 

It was customary with ecclesiastics to wear an 
Almutiwm of a dark colour, about the breadth of 
four fingers, hanging from the neck in the manner 
of a stole, and reaching to the girdle. This was to 


show that they belonged to some monastic order. 
Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 





Byron’s Booxs (5% § 


. iv. 109.)—A portion of 
a letter, with its foot-note, in Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron, addressed by his lordship to Mr. 
Murray, his publisher, must settle this question 
without a shadow of doubt :— 


“To Mr. Murray. 
* Marah 6, 1816. 

“T sent to you to-day for this reason—the books you 
purchased are again seized, and, as matters stand, had 
much better be sold at once by public auction.* ° 

This is about the tenth execution in as many months, 
esses Ever, Xe. 

“PS. I need hardly say that I knew nothing till this 
day of the new seizure. I had released the former ones, 
and thought, when you took them, they were yours. 
You shall have your bill to-morrow. 

“* The sale of these books took place the following 
month, and they were described in the Catalogue as the 
property of ‘A nobleman about to leave England on a 
tour.’”— The Works of Lord Byron, with his Letters and 
Journals, and his Life, by Thomas Moore, in 17 vols., 
London, Murray, 1833, vol. iii. 225, 226. 

To understand this more clearly, it should be 
stated that, in the previous year, his lordship, to 
meet the long arrears of early pecuniary obligations 
as well as claims accumulated since his marriage, 
“ had been driven by the necessity of encountering 
such demands to the trying expedient of parting 
with his books ; which circumstance coming to Mr. 
Murray’s ears, that gentleman instantly forwarded 
to him 1,500/., with an assurance that another sum 
of the same amount should be at his service in a 
few weeks, and that, if such assistance should not 
be sufficient, Mr. Murray was most ready to dis- 
pose of the copyrights of all his past works for his 
use.” 

Lord Byron, in acknowledging this very liberal 
offer, returned the bills, and remarked they were 
“not accepted, but certainly not wnhonoured” 
(pp. 191, 192). And at page 229 we read :— 

“Tt was about the middle of April that his two cele- 
brated copies of verses, ‘ Fare thee well’ and ‘ A Sketch,’ 
made their appearance in the newspapers.” 

Witiiam Parr. 
15, Piccadilly. 


PHILOLOGICAL : JANAKA (5 §, iii. 407, 514; 
iv. 52.)—The date of the Mahd-Bharata being 
fixed at A.D. 1521 by the astronomical and mathe- 
matical conditions of the almost total solar eclipse, 
April 6-7, 1521, recorded in the Gauja Agrahdra 
grant by Janamé-jaya, the son of Parikshita.* I 
beg, in reply to Mr. J. A. Picron’s call for 
further explanation, to submit my belief that the 
Aryan or Sanskrit stock of languages must be 
derived from the Teutonic, and not vice versd, the 
Teutonic from the Sanskrit, as is generally sup- 
posed to be the case. R. R. W. E tis. 


Star Cross, near Exeter. 











ee Perkna,” Scott’s translation of Firishta, p . 160, but 
“ Pariketh,” Térikh-i-Firishta, vol. i. pp. 681- Ko, edited 





by Major- General John Briggs. 
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The letter ~ Mr. Picton (for which I beg to 
thank him) has re-assured me; “ Janaka,’ meaning 


* father,” is Seecmediiby consistent with the Hindoo 


notion of “chief,” “king.” But can he tell me 
any more? I have collected the following words 
used for king, which seem to have different deri- 
vations ; and I am anxious to receive any infor- 


mation as to the root from whence they are de- 


rived : 
English, 
Greek, 


0.H.G., Chunine ; 
king 


Cyning ; Welsh, Brennin ; 
Anaz, « home, Basileus, a foreign 
Rex (the Sabine king was called “ tata,” father) ; 
skrit, Janaka ; Hindu, Rajah (patel=hereditary village 
chief); Hebrew, Melet ; Cuneiform oe mn, Ungal 
great man); Chaldee, Sar; Persian, Sd/hi : Egypt, 
Kha Chinese, Wang. 
G. LAURENCE 


san- 


Gomme, F.R.Hist.Soe. 


129.)\—I do not kn 


h the saints of the various coun- 


Lox Saints (5% §. yw 


any work in whir 


tie re classified. But Ecton’s Thesaurus Rer. 
Eccles.. Lond., 1742, and Bacon’s Liber Regis 


VITI., Lond., 1786, add the names of the 
whom the churches are dedicated, and 
these are described under the several deaneries, so 
that with a little care any one may Mea the saints 
venerated in a neighbourhood, so far as may be 
determined from the dedications. acon is better 
for this purpose than Ecton as some 
These are for England and Wales. 

Wilson, Rev. John, The English 
c. 1605.— Britannia Sancta; or, Lives of B 
English, Scottish, and Trish Saints, 2 pt 
1745, by Bp. Both these works are 
noticed in Dr. Husenbeth’s Life of St. Walstan, 
pp. 2, 3, Lond., 1859. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


saint to 


are added. 


Mai 


tyrolog 


Challoner. 





Estuer vAN Homricnu (5% S. iv. 49.)—Her 
will is printed in The Life and Letters of Berkeley, 
by Prof. Fraser, p. 97 (Oxf., ol She died 


her residen Marlay, Celbridge, and was pro- 
bably buried in the parish church of Kildroug 
Her father and (I believe) her brother wer 

in St. Andrew’s, Dublin, and perhaps there w 
family vault. The pet name for Esther was “ E 


and the prefix “ Van ‘pl ay en a classical 
termination, made Swift’s “ Vane but this is 
only a conjecture. B. E. N. 


. E We ops or YORKSHIRE AND DersysnHi 








of Boyne does not occur in the pe digree, but John 
Vood, of Copmanthorpe, and Hollin Hall, Ripon, 
Yorkshire, umed the name of Boynton. Hi: 
died Nov. 15, 1778, was buried at er 
thorpe. Ja , Public Librari: 

Leeds. 
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ana 


MES 
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». 89.) —For the pedigt e of the Woods of 
Hi lin Ha l, Yorkshire, exw is referred to 
Foster's Pedigrees of the County Families of York- 
hire, vol. ii. Tam ible to trace any relation- 
ship between the families mentioned. The name 


3 “mer 

















ARTICLE” anp “ LeapEerR” (5% §, 

108.)\—As a member of the Fourth Estate I 
most decidedly agree with the opinion Mr. 
Harotp Lewis respecting the origin of the term 


“ LEADIN 

























































of 


“leader,” the commonly used equivalent for 
“leading article.” I cannot see how, by any pos- 
sibility, the word “leader” could be derived from 
the printer's Senta term “leaded,” for in a 
very large number of newspapers the editorial, or 
leading artic 7 is not, and never has been, set 
with “leads ” between each line, but is set only in 

larger size of type than the remaining contents 


It is almost superfluous for me to 
add that, in accordan with a custom dating, I 

Ippose, from the earliest days of the editorial 
articl the latter is ulways placed immediately 
: vdvertisements, and before all the other 
ling matter in a newspaper. Hence, being con- 
sidered the most important matter, and therefore 

st prominent position, the editorial 
e lead, and is thus the leading article, 
words, the lead I think it thus self- 
is simply a contraction of 
article” which custom has established, 
and I can assure Mr. Lewis there are no two 
opinions on the matter amongst practical printers 
themselves. 1 who = “leader” is 


nose 


ort the paper. 
3 





in other 
evident that 


~ leading 


or, 
“ leader” 





hold 


derived from “leaded ” should bea mind that 
all kinds of articles beside editorials are leaded, 
n > kn ywn in the trade not as “ leaders,” but 


“le ded : 
Sunderland. 
Pettus erat 
of Sir John Pett: 


W. B. Witiiam 


irticles,” 


5% §. iv. 88.)—Three portraits 
, Knt., of Cheston Hall, Suffolk, : 
are mentioned ™ ‘Granger in his Bio. Hist. :—an 
engraving | vy Sherwin, xt. 57 ; a second by White, 

70, and a portrait at Lord Sandes’, Ombersley, 
W orcestershire. 


Sir John left an only daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married Samuel Sandes, jun., Esq., M.P. for 
Droitwich, 1661-88. She died at the age of 
eventy-four, leaving seven children. An account 


1ay be found in Collins’s 
Pp o2z 
ohiol notices of Sir John Pettus, 
t and impe rfect, and_he is often con- 
with Sir John Pettus, the third bart., 
o the king, and died in 1698. 


)-] earer t o. 
Pettus was elected Fellow of the 


Peerage 








naea 


fo 
who w 


A Sir 





as c u] 
John 


Royal Society in 1663, and he is usually stated to 
have been the baronet. I believe this is a mis- 
take ; the person elected was probably the knight, 


meetings, and does 
“admitted ” to the 
Epwarp So.iy 

Day (5 §. iv. 129.)—When I 
was at the College School, Gloucester, some twenty 
years ago, almost every boy wore an oak-apple 
(some of which were even gilded) in his button- 


though he did not attend the 
not appear ever to have been 
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hole on the 29th of May. 


Those who had not this 
decoration were called sotto voce in the schoolroom, 


and yelled after in the grove, “Shig-shag !” this 
opprobrious epithet, when uttered at close quarters, 
being generally accompanied by three pinches. 
No boy who cared for his peace of mind and 
wished to save himself some “ nips and tweaks ” 
would appear in school without at least an oak-leaf 
in honour of the day. What the etymology of 
“Shig-shag” is I do not know, but, doubtless, the 
term originated in the seventeenth century, and 
was then applied by Church and King men to 
those who would have died rather than wear an 
emblem of restored royalty, and were yclept “ Crop- 
eared knaves,” “ Roundheads,” and “ Whigs.” 
S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Sxatinc Lirerature (5 §S, ii. 107, 156, 318, 
379.)—The following additions I take from Kai- 
ser’s Index Librorum, vols. i.-vi. :— 

“Anweisung Schlittschuh zu laufen, mit Holzschen. 
Gr. 8vo. Leipz., Steinacker. 4 gr.” (Vol. i. p. 89 a). 
“Vieth (Gerhard Ulrich Anton) iiber das 
schuhlaufen. 8vo. Leipz., 1790. Reinicke i 
gr.” (Vol. vi. p. 80 b). 

Another edition or (!) the same. 
Horling. 8 gr.” (Vol. v. p. 159 a). 

“Maier (auch Mayr), Aloys, das Schlitt 
Ein Taschenbuch f. Freunde d. edlen Vergnii; 
Salzb.,1814. Mahr. 6 gr.” (Vol. iv. p. 13 b). 

**Zindel (Chr. G.) der Eislauf oder d. Schlittschuh- 
fahren, ein Taschenbuch fiir Jung u. Alt. Mit Gedichten 
von Klopstock, Githe, Herder, Cramer, Krummacher, 
&e.u. 6 Kpf. S8vo. Niirnb., 1824. Campe. 1 s. 12 
gr.” (Vol. vi. p. 339 b). 

“Fergar (F. E. [? Frz. Griiffer]) das Schlittschuh- 
fahren. Eine prakt. Anleit. zum schnellen u. richtigen 
Selbstlernen der Kunst. Mit Kpf. 8vo. Wien, 1827. 
Haas. 6 gr.” (Vol. ii. p. 204 b, and vol. v. p. 97 a). 

At the British Museum I find the following :— 

“Der Eislauf oder das Schrittschuhfahren ein Taschen- 
buch fiir Jung und Alt. Mit Gedichten von Klopstock, 
Githe, Herder, Cramer, Krummacher, Xc., und Kup- 
fern von J. A. Klein. Herausgegeben von Christ.jian] 
Siegm.[und] Zindel. Niirnberg, 1825. Bei Friedrich 
Campe.” Svo. Pp. iv-180; 6 plates. 


Schlitt- 
n Halle. 8 


“S8vo. Wien, 1790. 


shuhlaufen. 








ens. ovo. 


we 


Tue Roor “min-” (5 §, iii. 321, 
449 ; iv. 32, 92.\—Mr. SxKeat 
“the root min-, small, which appears in the Latin- 
English minim and in the native English minnow.” 
But I cannot think that he means that minnow 
1s a real English word, though some persons might 
judge so from his words. It seems to me that the 
dictionaries are right in tracing the word to 
French. The derivation would thus be Lat 
minutus, small ; hence Fr. menu, hence menais 
=small fish, or small fry (Cotgrave)—(cf. menuiser, 
to cut small, and modern menuaille, “une quan- 
tité de petits poissons”)— hence late Latin 





| him his tether. 





8, seeming to be a mark of the plural, was, by 
false analogy, dropped, and a new singular mennow, 
latterly minnow, was formed, as the false singulars 
eave, pea, cherry, shay, Yankee, and “ that heathen 
Chinee.” ow. 2 


Tue Surrix “-ster” (5 §. iii. 321, 371, 413, 
449 ; iv. 32, 92, 137.)\—As Mr. Skear says “I 
intend not to say more on this subject,” I, perhaps 
the oldest correspondent of “N. & Q.” on the 
suffix—see 1* §, vi. 409, which I thank Mr. Skeat 
for especially referring to—ask room for a very 
few words on 3 and 2 (my order) of Dr. BREweEr’s 
* conclusions.” 

3. Dr. Brewer distinctly said in his first note, 
“ ster is not a female suffix at all, and never was.” 
He now ceases to be the deaf adder, though 
grudgingly and hardly graciously. “ Probably it 
was at one time more freely used with feminine 
nouns, but this requires more proof.” Will he, as 


| my original note asked readers of “N. & Q.” to 


do, consult Dutch dictionaries and grammars, 
and Anglo-Saxon and Scottish dictionaries ? 

2. Nothing pleases me more than Dr. Brewer’s 
occupation of Irish provinces, because some weeks 
ago I whispered to my friend Mr. Sxeat, “ Give 
He will soon get into Lein-ster, 
Mun-ster, Ul-ster, and we will then shut him up 
in Con-naught.” Cares THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 


“Servace”: “Samite”: “Saunter” (5% 
iii. 408, 469 ; iv. 76.)—E. F. says he is “ no 
longer quite in the dark” about the word saunter, 
and that he is “ watching to see it turn up in some 
old provincial glossary.” Of course, the etymology 
of Johnson—from sainte terre, or aller a la saint 
terre, on a pilgrimage—is erroneous, though adopted 
by Worcester, Webster, Latham, and others. Nor 
is that of Mr. Wedgwood, from the German schlen- 
tern, to wander idly about, entirely satisfactory. 
I venture to think that the word is Celtic. Arm- 
strong’s Gaelic Dictionary has sanntair, a stroller, 
«a lounger—derived from sannt, lust or carnal 
inclination—and sanntach, lustful; whence to 








menusia, menusa (Promptorium) ; hence English 
Menuse, menuce, mennous, Mme nys. 


Then the final | 





371, 413, |. 


saunter—to prowl about and follow women with 
lustful desire. There is a little French farce 


p. 92) speaks of | called Un Monsieur qui suit les Dames, in which 


the principal personage represented employs his 
time in sauntering after women. 
CHARLES Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Dr. Martin Lister (5 §. iii. 208, 433 ; iv. 
16.)—There is one “crumb of information” re- 
specting this great naturalist that has not been 
mentioned by any of your correspondents, which I 
think should be placed on record. The genus 
Listera, in the British Flora, formerly included 


in the genus Ophrys, was named in his honour. 
H. E. Wivkryson. 
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In my note (p. 16) on Cardinia Listeri, which 
takes its name, as to species, from Dr. Lister, 
for the word “makes,” at line 9, should be read 
“ marks,” since the C. Listeri marks the particular 
rocks spoken of, and the presence of this fossil 
therein enables the geologist to trace them. 

CHURCHDOWN. 


Tue STREATFEILD AND Larxinea MSS. (5* S. 
iii. 447, 492.)—There are few things so much 
wanted, in the way of county history, as this one 
of Kent, and it is much to be regretted that Mr. 
Godfrey-Faussett is obliged to relinquish his 
task. But what was to be expected if the county 
is to have full justice done to it ? 

There is but one remedy, the modern plan of co- 
operation ; and I have long been convinced that 
the histories of the future will be compiled in no 
other way. And why not this one? It surely 
would be possible for fifty or sixty gentlemen, with 
just sufficient leisure and quite sufficient ability, 
to complete the work between them, under the 
guidance of Mr. Godfrey-Faussett as editor-in- 
chief. I don’t think anything would please me 
better than to be a member of a Kentish History 
Club for arranging the existing materials ; and I 
shall be very much surprised if I don’t hear 
through “ N. & Q.” that the idea has struck other 
people. WALTHEOF. 


ExvizasetH Hamitton (4 §, xi. 522; xii. 55, 
133, 216.)—There is a short notice of Miss Hamil- 
ton in the Record of Unitarian Worthies, now 
being published as a monthly supplement to The 
Christian Freeman. The notice occurs in the 
number for this month (August), and in it mention 
is made of a work not included in my list, Educa- 
tion; or, a Journal of Errors, a “pretty and 
engaging story . . . doubtless printed from the life, 
in a recollection of her time spent with her 
scholars.” Benger’s Life of Elizabeth Hamilton 
and the Monthly Magazine, 1816, are referred to 
as authorities. F, A. Epwarps. 


Dieuton’s Lonpon Cuaracrers (5" §. iii. 387, 
452.)—With reference to these caricatures, I beg 
to say I possess a copy (probably reprints from the 
original plates) in 2 vols.; one contains forty 
plates, the other forty-six. A great many of them 
are named either in pencil or ink. The names in 
my copy agree with the lists already given, 
except in the case of Nos. 14 and 18, No. 14 being 
in my copy named “Richard Thornton,” a well- 
known rich but eccentric merchant ; No. 18, Mr. 
J. Curtis (not Mr. Tim. Curtis)—both these were 
brothers of Sir W. Curtis. My portrait does not 
—_ with the description I have had of Mr. 

wmothy, and therefore it is more likely to be 
J. Curtis. My copy, although containing so many 
of the characters, is evidently not perfect, as I 
cannot find among them two eal in the list of 











A. J., numbered by him 15 and 20. I am willing 
to give alist of mine if desired. E. S. W. 
Eliot Bank, Forest Hill. 


Str Wa.rer Scorr AnD THE SEPTUAGINT (5% 
S. iii. 305, 354, 436, 498.)—I cannot see that Mr. 
WarrEN has answered me. It is true he did not 
state, totidem verbis, that Prior Aymer (I beg par- 
don for Aylmer) and Friar Tuck spoke defective 
Latin, but I think he said what was equivalent, 
viz., that Scott made “queer mistakes in his 
Greek and Latin,” and that it was “a shame to 
show him up”; the sole instances of the “ queer 
mistakes” brought forward being words used by 
the two disputants, lapides pro pane condonantes 
iis, and ossa ejus perfringam. With respect to 
the learning of the priests of the Middle Ages, 
there always existed, no doubt, a body of educated 
monks, who, in the seclusion of the monasteries, 
cultivated letters, and did the intellectual work of 
their time ; but there was also a class of inferior 
priests, having a mere smattering of knowledge, of 
whom the deboshed Tuck was, perhaps, an extreme 
specimen ; the sensual Prior, who denounces him 
as “a hedge priest,” being little better than him- 
self on the score of erudition. Mar. WarRew and 
I must “agree to differ” regarding my quotation 
from The Talisman. He thinks that “ Lord have 
mercy on us” is no more to the purpose than 
“Thank God.” In my opinion it is a 
more to the purpose, inasmuch as it is the Englis 
of Kyrie Eleison, which the other is not. And 
why should we do a great genius like Scott the 
injustice to suppose that, when he introduces two 
Greek words into a sentence, to the tenor of which 
they perfectly apply, he does it in ignorance of 
their meaning ? H. A. Kewnepy. 

Junior United Service Club. 


“THAT GREAT HOUSE IN LincoLn’s Inn Freips” 
(5 §. iv. 68, 133.)—I think the person referred 
to was Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, who had made a 
considerable fortune by forage contracts, and, being 
very useful to the Minister, was made Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1766, and gratified with a pension 
of 1,5001. for his own life and that of his sons. 
He then took the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
which Henley, Lord Northington, had previously 
resided in, and which he gave up on ceasing to be 
Lord Chancellor in 1766. There were then four 
members of the House of Lords residing in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields—the Duke of Newcastle, Baron 
Camden, Viscount Montague, and the Earl of 
Northington. A brief account of Mr. Bradshaw 
will be found in the Royal Register, 1782, vol. vii. 
p. 4. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Lonpon Diatect (5" §. iii. 469, 515.)—A 
large proportion of your readers will object, I 
think, to Jerry Sneak as the typical Cockney. 
What I desire to discover is the first exemplar of 
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the smart slangy humour and south-eastern dialect 
which culminated in Sam Weller. That immortal 
worthy, like other great characters of fiction, was 
developed from humbler prototypes, as any one 
may see who has an opportunity of looking through 
a collection of the caricatures of the first quarter 
of the present century. How far back in the pre- 
ceding century can the same ideal be traced ? 
With the “fat and greasy citizens” of the earlier 
dramatists my query has nothing to do. 
SPERIEND. 


Bishop Hatz’s “ Satrres” (5% §, iii. 505 ; iv. 
16.)—May not the word “TIland,” in “ th’ [land 
congée,” be inland ? In As You Like It, Orlando 
says to Rosalind, when she is dwelling in disguise 
in the forest, “ Your accent is something finer than 
you could purchase in so removed a dwelling,” and 
Rosalind replies, “. . . An old religious uncle of 
mine taught me to speak, who was in his youth an 
in-land man,” &c. “Inland” would thus be equi- 
valent to “ polite.” ArTuur BaTEMAy. 

“ Or some more straight-laced juror of the rest 
Impanel’d of an Holyfax inquest.” 

Bk. iv. Sat. i. 
Can the allusion be here to the Halifax law, which 
condemned thieves to decapitation in such a sum- 
mary manner after a jury had been summoned, 
and hence, I suppose, the wishing a foe at Halifax ? 
There is also the aliiterative line in the Thieves’ 
Litany :— 

“ From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 

The last execution took place in 1650. Bishop 
Hall died in 1656. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Ancient Stone Crosses of England. By Alfred Rimmer. 
(Virtue, Spalding & Co.) 

Tuxse chapters on crosses, originally issued in another 
form, the writer has collected together in one volume, 
and illustrated them admirably with engravings on 
wood. We are disposed, however, to think that a third 
revision of the letter-press will find a considerable 
accession of emendations. For example, although Mr. 
Rimmer states, in his chapter on Eleanor Crosses, that 
Waltham Cross “has been excellently imitated on a much 
larger scale in the Westminster Crimean Cross, near the 
Abbey,” we confess to seeing no resemblance whatever 
between the two structures. Again, we had thought 
that the idea that “the Cross” (at Charing) “gave the 
name to the locality, having been erected for the 
‘beloved queen’ (chére reine),” had long since been 
exploded. 


Earth to Earth: a Plea for a Change in the System of 
the Burial of our Dead. By Francis Seymour Haden, 
F.R.C.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Fire-Burial among our Germanic Forefathers. 
Blind. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Hapen’s three letters, now published together, 

must tend to the accomplishment of the wholesome 

change which he advocates with energy and common 
sense, Mr. Karl Blind’s work is an historical chapter 


By Karl 





which really exhausts the subject, and is full of interest. 
With both should be bound up Sir Henry Thompson’s 
Cremation, published some time since by H. 8. King 
& Co. 


Prehistoric Traditions and Customs th connexion with 
Sun and Serpent Worship. By John 8. Phené, LL.D., 
&c. (Hardwicke.) 

The Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt. By W. R. Cooper, 
F.R.S.L. (Same publisher.) 

Dr. Puent’s book isa reprint from the Journal of the 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute. It is profusely 
illustrated, as the subject required, and it abounds with 
matter which will be new to most readers, and will 
attract all. Mr. Cooper’s Serpent Myths is a “ compara- 
tive history of those myths, compiled from the ‘ Ritual 
of the Dead,’ Egyptian Inscriptions, Papyri, and Monu- 
ments in the British and Continental Museums.” It was 
originally read before the same Institute as Dr. Phené’s 
paper, and, like the latter, it contains the discussion 
which followed the reading, and, in Mr. Cooper’s case, 
notes and remarks by some of the most learned Egypto- 
logers. The subject recommends itself, and in each case 
it is competently treated. 


Polybiblion. Aoiit. (Paris, aux Bureaux.) 
THERE is a good article in this number on “ Recent 
Works on Hagiology,” but the most remarkable passage 
in a periodical which assumes to be more orthodox- 
Christian than most others, is the following : —“ La haine 
de l’étranger est la seule meilleure sauvegarde d'une 
nation, dans la guerre et dans la paix!” We thought 
the command had been, “‘ Love one another,” foreigners 
included. The above melancholy maxim is signed 
** J. Gouethal.” He is much to be pitied. 


Tue Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, by permission of 
Mr. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, has been enabled to lay 
bare the ground-plot of the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary-le-Cliff, Old Cleeve. Mr. Walcott has found the 
relics of a cruciform minster of a severe type, dating 
from the thirteenth century, 161 ft. in length, with a 
short eastern arm; two chapels in each wing of the 
transept, and a nave of five bays, with traces of the 
rood-loft, the substructure of the ritual choir-stalls, and 
portions of encaustic pavement still in place. The whole 
site will be fenced in, and has been placed under regular 
supervision. Visitors are now admitted, as at Fountains 
Abbey, under proper restrictions. 

WE record here, for all future time, that “‘ the second 
attempt of Captain Webb to swim across the Channel 
has been crowned with success, after a display of 
indomitable courage and extraordinary powers of en- 
durance. At four minutes to 1 o'clock on Tuesday after- 
noon Captain Webb dived from the steps at the head of 
the Admiralty Pier, Dover, and at 41 minutes past 10 
o'clock yesterday morning he touched the sands on the 
French coast, about a couple of hundred yards to the 
west of the pier at Calais, having remained in the water, 
without even touching a boat on his way, no less than 
213 hours.” — Times of Thursday, Aug. 26, 1875. 


Qugen Anne's Statur.—There is great dispute as to 
the ownership, but in this instance it is a case of repu- 
diation on the part of those, whether Government or 
Dean and Chapter, to whom its care may generally 
be supposed to be confided. It seems to be forgotten 
that, so recently as in Dean Milman’s time, one arm 
of the Queen was replaced. Dr. Simpson can perhaps 
say who paid the cost of this operation. 

Sr. Servtcure’s Cuurcu.—The restoration of the 
tower of this church has just been completed from the 
designs of Mr. W. P. Griffith. 1t is much to be regretted. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5* 8. IV. Ava. 28, °75, 





that Mr. 
niche, containing a statue 


Griffith’s counsel did not prevail that the 
of Sir John Popham, should 
be reinstated in the porch. We yet hope that the autho- 
rities will see fit to revert to the original design, and 
that the oriel window, which has been substituted, will 
be removed. 

Tue Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be 
closed for the recess for six weeks from the 30th of 
August. 

Messrs. FREDERICK 
mediate publication, in one 
Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant. By Major E. R. Jones, 
American Consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Also a new edi- 
tion of Walsh’s Domestic Medicine and Surgery. 

AUTHORS AND Quotations WANTED. 

“When one by one our ties are torn, 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn ; 
When man is left alone to mourn, 
Oh ! then how sweet it is to die ! 


Warne & Co. announce for im- 


volume, Historical Sketches 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films slow gathering dim the sight ; 
When clouds obscure the mental light, 
Tis nature’s kindest boon to die !” 
The above appeared in a letter written in the year 1822 
by Thomas Jefferson, then seventy-nine years of age, to 
John Adams, then eighty-seven years old. Who was the 
author of them! Bax-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 
“Could we but crush that ever-craving Lust 
For Bliss, which kills all Bliss, and lose our Life, 
Our barren unit Life, to find again 
A thousand Lives in th ose for whom W 
Quoted in Charles Kingsley’s West ste 


» die,” &c 
Sermons, p- = 4, 
G. J. Cooper. 
“ and when with envy Time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You ’ll in your girls again be courted, 
While I go wooing with my boys.” 
H. A. B. 
Information is requested respecting a piece of poetry 
styled The Lost Brooch. A. J. W. 
“ The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, 
Another white despair.” H. J. 
** Don’t you remember the first time I met you?” 
Crarissa C. Las 


Potices to Correspondents. 

E. B. O.—The passage is, no doubt, 
bets Taking Leave of his Countrymer 
runs thus :—‘ They” (the labouring classes) ‘ 
now-a-days by them ” (the country gentlemen) 
santry. This isa new term so applied to Englishmen. 
It is a French word, which, in its literal sense, means 
country folk. But, in the sense in which it is used in 
France, and Flanders, and Germany, it means not only 
country people or country folks, but also a distinct and 
legraded class of persons, who have no pretensions to 
look upon themselves, in any case, as belonging to the 
same society or community as the gentry.” A word used 
by Shakspeare, Milton, Goldsmith, and others, could 
not be justly called a new term in Cobbett’s time, even 
with the application he gives it. 

B. K.—“ A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind” 
is a line in the prologue which Garrick wrote and spoke, 
on behalf of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, before 
the play The Wonder was acted, in which he appeared, 
for the last time on the stage, Monday, June 10, 1776. 
In the last edition of Bamlett’s Familiar Quotations the 


that in Mr. Cob- 
(1817), which 


** the pea- 





‘are called | 





[re 


line is said to be from Garrick’s “ prologue on quitti 
the stage,’ but this is not quite correct; the farew 
address with reference to that event was in prose, and 
was spoken after the play. 

G. R.—In an article on St. Alban’s Abbey last week, 
speaking of the paintings on the western faces of the 
five Norman piers west of the screen, the Saturde 
Review states that the dedications of the altars, whic 
these paintings indicate, “have been unravelled by the 
patient labour” of our correspondent, Mr. Ridgway 
L loyd. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd will kindly favour us with @ 

ote on the ject. 

“Mr. F. Rute writes, reference to Sir Richard 
Phillips (5" 8. iv. 95, 136) :—“ My authority for the 
words in parentheses was Francis Espinasse, Esq., of 
Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich, to whom I must refer your 
correspondent OLpHak Hast.” 

P. S. recommends the correspondent who asks for g 
list of works which treat of German influence of 
English literature to consult Buckle’s Common-plag 
Book, the index will show where. Also Crabb Robinsons 
Diary, which contains a good deal on the subject. 

St. Srepnen’s, Bristot.—A correspondent asks whether 
there is any proof that the beautiful and elaborate Corim 
parenagl reredos, carved in solid Spanish mahogany, and 
now standing in St. Stephen’s Church, Bristol, is the 
work of Grinling Gib bo ms. The reredos is now offered 
for sale. 

Miss Brovenam.— What will Mrs. Grundy say?” i 

5 question fre squently asked by Far mer Ashfield’s wife in 
Morton’ s comedy of Speed the Plough. It passed from 
the stage into popular phraseology. 

A. J. W. asks :—* Are any journals exiant respecti 
Sir James Ross’s —— to the South Pole? He 
explorations in the Aatarctic regions took place between 
the years 1839 and 1843 

A. B. L. writes « Herne Hill has a road named after 
Shakspeare, and ‘not only that, but three other roads 
running pa vrallel are honoured by the names of Milton, 
Spenser, and Chaucer.” 

S. Rayner.—The statute which allowed appeal or 
assize, or, in other words, Wager of Battle, on the part 
of one charged with mur der against the ‘accuser, was 
abolished by the 59th Geo, IIT. c. 10, 1819. 

X. X.—The legend of St. Sabas, the Gothic martyr of 
the Herzegovina, is in Butler's Lives of the Saints, under 
the date April 12. 

L. P. AND OTHER CoRRESPONDENTs.—-It is only nece® 
sary to write name and address at the corner or back of 
your communications. 

§. B.—All information will be given at the British 
Museum. 

C. H. Srepuenson.—For an account of ite oe 
gad or whip custom, see “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. vii. > 

Grorcivus.—* The Stuart Era” o of course. 

H. A. B.—Send “ Will-o’-the-Wisp.” 

D. W.—Proof not returned. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications w hich, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
guarantee of good faith. 
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